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HUM  BOLDT. 


NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 


EARTHQUAKE  AT  C U M A N A . 


of  a  (Jark-f'ray  color,  cracketl  Ly  dtcicration 
into  IM.*llt;l^ollal  and  he|)tapoi)ul  jirisms.— 
The  volcaiicitoa  consist  of  hfieen  or  twenty 
small  tnmeatcd  cones  ri.^infr  in  the  middle  of 
this  area,  and  hovinp  a  heijrht  of  Irom  I'J  to 


a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  instrumenis  .q  nLJr-M/^^sl-M  a  'T  a  dark-{;ray  color,  cracked  hy  desiccation 

FAMILY  LYCEUM.  l>tst  adapted  tor  aiding  him  in  his  oliscrvii-  INA  I  URAL  rHLNOMLNA.  into  iRntigonal  and  heptaponul  j.risms.— 

_  Fortunate  in  |)ossessing  ample qiecu-  -  The  volcaiieitos  consist  of  hfieen  or  twenty 

JosiAH  Holbrook,  editor.  resources,  he  did  not  exfieiience  the  earthquake  at  cumana.  truncated  cones  ri.^iitfr  in  the  middle  of 

T..«.  .  Two  doll,,,  S,.cop,o.  ^ovd.nbcr  a  reddiol,  v„p.,r  ra»e  in  d,«  a.  Ihe 

_ _ _ Iore.seen  vicissitudes,  he  ha.l  to  undergo  JJ'o.  w'iti  lua  few  ininuies  covered  the  sky.  |ms<‘ was  from  76  to  S.j  yards.  On  climhine 

-  several  disappointments  that  thwarted  the  i  he  h^giomeier  gave  no  indication  ot  hu-  ^  mml  volcanoes,  they 

schemes  which,  like  all  men  of  ardent  mind,  ^  tltumal  heat  was  horn  f-i.4  to  ! ,  terminated  hv  an  amnure, 

BIOGRAPHY.  *““*  »“li'lged  himself  in  forming.  Meet-  •  .  Sometiims.  in  the  midst  ot  the  night  ,iia,„t.tVr,  tilled  with 

_  "*n  with  a  person  passionately  fond  of  the  mist  diwp|H;aied  lor  a  moment,  when  w^ter,  through  which  oir-hiil,hles  oliJained 

tine  arts,  and  anxious  to  visit  Upper  Egypt,  a  binliant  whiteness  lormed  in  the  exi.losions  usuallv  ta- 

Hu  XI  BOLDT.  he  resolved  to  accompany  him  to  that  inten-  ‘awards  the  horizon,  j,,  minutes.  'J  he  force  with 

,,,  1  I  11  •  t'sliug  country ;  hut  political  events  interfer-  ihe  16th  ot  Ocloher  they  were  so  trans-  wliitlitheairriseswonldleadtotliesimofi- 

^ylTH  the  name  ofHiirnholdt  we  afwciatc  ed,  and  tbreed  him  to  almndon  the  project,  patci*^  ‘ I'Ot  conceal  stars  even  sition  of  its  la  inirsiihiected  to  a  considerable 
that  is  interesting  m  the  physical  sciences.  knowledge  of  tiie  monuments  of  the  the  lounh  magnitude,  and  the  sjiots  ot  the  nre.«sure,  and  a  rather  loud  noise  was  heard 


ja  pas.'{ige  ;  alKint  tivc  exjilosions  u.sually  ta¬ 
king  place  in  two  minutes.  'J  he  force  with 


which  the  air  rises  would  letid  to  the  sup|io- 
sition  of  its  la  iiig  siihjected  to  a  considerable 
pre.ssure,  and  a  rather  loml  noise  was  heard 


No  traveller  who  has  VLsiteil  reti.ote  region^^  „a,io„„  of  the  Old  World,  ~  very  clearly  di.stinguished.-  Lt  ititervld.^  precedit.g  the  disenmi-e.ncnt  of 

o  the  a  for  t  ic  iiiirnose  of  o kscri  ma  ..  i  •  i  i .  •  ....  •  ,  .  ’  '  liau  waia  ..rr.a  ..t  ...... ..I  ,1G.  .  ‘  ‘ i  I  '  ’ '  *  “"'L  me  oisengagt  meni  oi 


.i.u.  e  u.iv  lu..^  1,  mis  m, , ie«.>,Meim.ieeu, 1.1- ja^joaioj-aiists,  held  out  to  liim  the  ho|.e  of  me  sKy  appeared  as  11  on  nre,  ^vithout  being  surrounded  hv  anv  oroin- 

tries  at  which  he  lias  touched;  "lolc  tJ'c  aiatil\ ing  his  desire  of  exploring  unknown  the  ground  vvas  every  where  cracked  and  Jnenceof  the  ground.  It  w.as  oliserved  that 
zoologi.st  has  investigated  the  inuhiplied  ,  ,,,.500^.  Rut  the  war  which  broke  out  in  On  the  4th  of  Novcmtier,  about  tvyo  when  the  apertures,  which  are  not  placed  at 

titriiis  ot  animal  life,  the  hotanist  the  divei- 1  (jo,.,om,y  and  Italy  coiiqiellcd  the  govern-  “i  the  alternooii,  large  clouds  ot  extraordi-  j|,g  summit  of  the  cones,  and  nre  enclo.sed 


alone  as  iiniiing  in  himself  a  knowledge  ol  j^^ed  of  visitim' Ali  icu  in  order  to  examine  electric  explosion,  two  shocks  of  an  earth- 
all  these  .sciimccs.  GcograidM,  mctcorologv,  ,i,„  1.^1,^  ..1. 'm  tl...  pmnirf  quake,  separated  by  an  interval  of  fifteen 


iimg  111  me  sjinie  reservoir  ot  compressed 
r,  oppose  gretiter  or  le.s.s  impediments  to 


all  these  .sciences.  Gcographt,  meteorology,  p.e  loliy  chain  ut  mountains  in  the  cmpiri;  quake,  separated  by  an  interval  ot  fifteen  passage  of  the  aerifbrm  flni.ls  The 
inagneiism,  the  ilLstnlMition  o(  la  at,  the  va-  of  Morocco,  and  uitimatcly  to  join  the  hmJy  seconds,  were  felt  I  he  people  in  the  streets  been  raided  h’v  these 

i-i..iis.leparti..etitsof  na(itrathi.-itoiy,iogctlici-  of  seientilic  men  atta.  bed  to  the  En-nch  tilled  the  air  with  their  cries.  Ronjdand,  Huid.^  and  the  dull  sound  that  precedes  the 

with  the  afii.ut.i  .sot  r.a.es  and  langnagms, the  ,,nny  in  Egvpt.  AccompanictI  hv  his  frieml  examining  jilants,  vvas  neaily  .lisengagemcnt  of  them  indicates  that  the 

liistory  ot  nations,  the  |Knilical  con.Mitiition  Ronpland,  he  then  lore  betook  himself  to  ‘‘"own  on  the  floor,  and  llninholdt,  who  j,pound  is  hollow.  'I’he  natives  a«<erted 

of  eoiintnes,. statist  ICS,  commerec,. -111.1  agri-  where  lie  wait.-.l  for  two  months  was  lying  in  his  hammock,  felt  the  conens-  there  had  been  no  ol.scivahle  change 


Frederick  Hciry  Alexander  Von  Iltmt-  lowing  spring.  leTni..  "f  the^^^^^^^^  hmer  having  been  and  the  Immer  60.6« 

hol.lt  was  horn  at  IlerIin,on  the  I4ili  <.t  !6ep-  On  his  way  to  .>’adrid,  h<;  determined  the  Lagidieence  'J'he^l  irk  atiiiosnheric  shmud  ,  Ht  the  time  of  llnmholdi’s  visit.  A 

t.-mla  r,  I7(;i).  1  |c  r.  ei  iveil  his  c.hicaiion  at  gcographieal  position  of  sev«'i-al  important  ~  'l.  ......  ,1.’  1  ^*'ck  could  easily  he  pushed  into  the  aper- 

(Jottiiigcn  and  Fnmkf«.it  on  the  (tder.  In  anil  ascertained  the  height  of  the  cen-  '  eared  at  tJ°  nf  ■iliiinde  on  an  in-  '*“’  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and 

17i)0  he  \i>ired  llo.laiid  and  England  in  pal  plaui  of  Cu.siile.  In  March,  1799,  he  ,,ro  .  id  its  ilisk  enormouslv  cnlur<'ed  ‘^“'•^-‘^ulored  cl.iy  or  mml  was  exree.I- 

company  w  ith  Messrs.  George  Eor.^tcr  at  <1  was  pr<  sented  tit  the  emi  t  of  Araiijnez,  and  „  The  cloii.ls  were^  irilded'’oii  '""'ted  body  wasimme- 

Van  Gcim-s  and  in  the  same  ye;.r  pnhlished  gra.  ion.sly  re.-eive.l  by  the  king,  to  whom  ..(l.res  anil  hmidlcs  of  ravs  refletimr  the  exiingnished  on  being  immersed  in 

his  first  wtiek,  <  iititl.  (I  ‘  Olisi'nati.  ns  on  till  he  .  xplained  the  motives  which  iiidneed  him  ,  i^-iV  ,  •  ,•  1^.11“  collected  from  the  biihhles,  which 

lla.salLs  of  the’  Rhine.’  In  1791,  he  went  ,0  p.  im.lertake  a  voyage  to  the  New  Continent,  Y  ^  l'“*«  «zote.-[//umW. 


ivi.sa  isoi  loe.vi.mc.  ...  ...  ...  ...  nn.ic. laae  a  oy age  o.  ...e  ...  .  ..........  beaveiis.  About  nine  ill  the  evening 

I-rej  herg  to  rec.tve  then..s  nie  ,..,.s  of  thc  Ikm.g  s.  eot.ded  in  h.s  appln  ation  by  he  re-  ^  shock,  which,  allhottgli 

ceh-l.rated  Uei-iier,  hefoiiiiderof  Lo  ologie.il  presentations  of  an  _en hghtened  minister,  pvi.l...  tiv  ntfc.l...!  wal. 


SEPULCHRAL 


tei  vverddirectm-ge.ieralof  thetninesol  lhe  ‘lu'U.  to  bestow  much  , me 
prii.cipafnics  of  Rar.iih  and  Anspach  it.  tarns;  anil  ah,, nt  the  n.idile^ 

Eraneunia,  he  dina-ted  his  efibrts  to  the  for-  Aiadral,  crossed  part  of  Old  (  aside  L,  on, 

iimtionof  pnhiie.  slahlisimients  in  th.  se  dis-  «"•  •'•'fok  hemselves  to  Co-  ,be  aim, 


•  iM  V  II  «i|.|  iriiiix  «...  ,  ,  ,  *  I  .ri;  I  me  icii  tvuo  on  jvv.kiii^  iii  iric  Wiliurs  IlflVe 

CotuK  il  of  Minus  nt  Burliii  in  17!>2,  ainl  ul-  *  |>ei  inii-Hon  ms  giaii  e<  (  thn  k  that  the  |>lace  of  the  nioi»n  couM  l>e  j^cuoped  a  great  liollow,  when,  in  the  ancient 

terweni  »lireen>r-genenil  of  the  ntities  ol  llie  •  **  Mow  miic  i  inie  ^  hisliiiguished  only  hy  a  beautiful  lialo,2l‘^  in  re\ointions  of  our  nianet,  they  liad  reached 

Eraneunia,  he  (linr, -ted  his  efibrts  to  the  for-  •  ^ ‘  ‘  t'  '  Jicareely  twenty-two  months  had  ehq.sed  extinct  trih,;  we  soon  counted  nearly  6C0 

iimtion  of  public  esiahli.shnients  in  th.se  dis-  jh  lua,  am  i.  too  '  ninsevrs  o  ,be  almost  total  destruction  of  Cumana  skeletons  in  good  prtscrvaiion,  and  arranged 

triets;  h.it  in  179',  he  r.sigm  ,1  his  ofiice  nmnawh.  n,:e  they  vvere  to  sail  tor  the  island  ;  and  as  the  jieople  look  so  regularly  that  it  would  have  he,  n  diffii-ult 

with  the  view  of  travelling,  ami  \  isit,*d  part  *’1  Ln  a.  on  the  vapors,  and  the  failure  of  the  breeze  m  makv  an  error  in  nnnihering  them.  Each 

of  Italy.  His  a.-live  .-111,1  .-.mijirelieiisiv,;  it  is  not  the  custom  of  this  author  to  detail  Jurjng  the  night,  as  prognostics  of  disaster,  skeleton  rests  np,)n  a  kind  of  hiisket  forme,! 
iiiiml  engage  I  in  the  stmly  of  all  the  phys-  iieisomtl  lulvi  iittir  s,  his  object  Ix  ing  to  give  truvellei-s  ha,l  frequent  visits  from  per-  of  the  peti,)lcs  ,.f  palms.  These  baskel.«, 
ieal  sciences ;  Imi  the  ilis.-overies  of  Galvani  a  seieiiiific  chararter  to  his  nari-ative ;  and  g.,)|,s  iit-girons  of  knowing  whether  their  in-  which  the  natives  call  mapires,  have  the 
seein  at  this  peri, „l  to  have  more  |«n-ti,-nlai-ly  Ibrtliis  rcus,in  Ids  relnii.ms  may  be  h  ss  in-  ^ju-nDjems  judii-ate,!  new  sho,-ks  on  the  rnor-  liirm  of  a  s.piare  liau.  Their  size  is  pio- 
arti-a,;te,l  his  attention.  'I'he  results  of  his  teresiiiig  to  many  readers  than  some  of  tlie  q,,  ,},e  5tli,  precisely  at  tlie  same  portional  to  the  ag,?  ,.f  the  ,lea,l ;  ami  there 

exfierimenis  O’,  animal  elertri.-ity  were  pith-  trav.  Is  ami  v,»yag,  8  which  h.tve  of  late  Iweii  ,,,«  same  phenomena  recurred,  l.ut  tue  even  s,)me  fl.r  inlanis  which  had  ,lie,l  tit 

lishcl  in  179(5,  with  not,  s  hy  Professor  lilu-  so  profusely  ,)ftiTe,l  to  the  public.  He  is  at  Yv  jthout  any  agitation  ;  an.J  the  gust,  nceom-  the  moment  of  l.irth.  We  saw  them  from 
inenhach.  In  1795  lie  ha,t  gone  to  A  ieiiiiH,  pres,‘nt  engage,!  in  prp|)nring  an  a.’comit  of  pmii^jd  by  ihumler,  retnrne.l  periodically  for  ten  inches  ;inil  a  half  to  three  fei-tsiv  im  hes 
where  he  i-eniained  some  time,  ardtmtiy  en-  his  Asiatic  toiir,  the  lull  iletails  of  which  will  gjjt  dtiys. —  [Humboldt.  and  a  half  in  length.  All  the  skeletons  are 

gaged  in  the  stmly  of  a  fine  collection  of  appear  under  tlie  general  title  of ‘  A  JonrmT  _ bent,  and  so  entire  that  not  u  ril.  or  a  hone 

cx.itic  plants  in  that  city.  He  travtlled  to  the  Uralian  Range,  the  Mountains  of  Ko-  of  the  fingers  or  toes  is  waniii  g.  The 

through  smenil  cantons  tif  Salzburg  ami  lyvtui,  the  Frontier  ol  Chinese  Znngniia,  air  volcano,  at  turbaco,  hones  have  been  prepared  in  t  lire,  .lifT.rent 
Styria  w’ilh  the  celebi-amd  Von  Buch,  but  ami  the  Caspian  Sea,  made  hy  order  of  the  south  America.  ways, — whitene.l  in  the  air  :m,l  son,  firieil 


gaged  in  the  stmly  of  a  fine  ollection  of  appear  umler  tlie  general  title  of  ‘  A  JonrmT 
exotic  plants  in  that  city.  He  travtlled  to  the  Uralian  Range,  the  Mountains  of  Ko- 
throngh  smeral  cantons  of  Salzburg  ami  lyvan,  the  Frontier  ol  Chinese  Znngniia, 
Stvria  w’ilh  the  celebi-umd  Von  Buch,  hut  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  made  hy  order  of  the 

•’  .  .  .  1'.  - . . c  T» . 1.300  1...  A  .1.. 


AIR  volcano,  at  turbaco, 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 


districtsof  Naples  and  Sicily.  Accompanied  Asia,  observations  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  by  the  name  of  Los  Volcaiieitos.  They  .said  Indians  related  to  ns  that  the  corj.sp  is  first 
hy  his  brother  William  Von  Hiiinboldt  and  and  results  of  astronoinical  geography,  by  that,  ueconling  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  placed  in  the  hiimid  earth,  that  the  fhish 
Mr.  Fischer,  he  then  visited  Paris,  where  he  Baron  Huinhohlt.  2.  The  inineralogi,-al  and  tbe ’village,  the  ground  had  formerly  l>een  may  be  consume,!  hy  .Icgrvcs.  Some 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  M.  Aime  Roil-  geological  .letails,  the  results  of  ,-henii,  al  ig„ite,l,  but  that  a  monk  ha«l  extingnished  it  months  after  it  is  taken  out,  and  tlie  flesh 
plan,],  a  jinpil  of  the  School  of  Medicine  analysis,  and  the  narrative  of  the  journey,  frequent  aspei-sions  of  holy  water,  ami  that  remains  on  the  Iwines  is  sci-app,l  otF 
and  Garden  of  Plants,  who,  afterward  be-  hy  JVI.  Rose.  3.  The  botanical  ami  zoolo-  converted  the  rirc-v  oli'ano  into  a  vvatcr-vol-  with  sharp  .stones.  Several  tribes  of  Giii- 
coming  his  associate  in  travel,  has  greath  gical  part,  with  olwervutions  on  the  distrihu-  (.j„,o.  Without  attaching  mueh  crclit  to  ana  still  follow  this  practice.  Near  the  ma- 
disting^iished  himself  by  his  numerous  dis-  lion  of  plants  and  animals,  hy  M.  Ehceiiherg.  this  tradition,  the  philosophei-s  de.sired  their  pires  or  baskets  there  were  vases  of  half- 

covei-ies  in  botany.  formal  eiilo<ry  on  this  illustrious  an-  guides  to  lead  them  to  the  sjKit.  After  trav-  hnrnt  clay,  which  niipeared  to  contain  the 

Humboldt,  from  his  earliest  youth,  had  thor  must  be  altogether  unnecesstiry,  for  his  ersiiig  a  space  of  about  i^iO  yni^s,  covered  hones  ol  the  same  family.  The  largest  of 

cheiished  an  anient  desire  to  travel  into  dis-  renown  has  extended  overall  parts  of  the  with  trunks  of  Cavamlleara,  /hmgra  s«-  ihesu  vas.,s  or  fnner.-il  inns  are  three  leet 


Any  formal  eulogy  on  this  illustrious  an-  guules  to  lead  them  to  the  sjKit.  After  trav-  hnrnt  clay,  which  ni.peared  to  contain  the 
or  must  be  altogether  unnecesstiry,  for  his  ersiiig  a  space  of  about  53u0  yards,  covered  hones  ol  the  same  family.  The  largest  of 
iiown  has  extemled  overall  parts  of  the  with  trunks  of  Cavanillesia,  Piraffra  sii-  these  vns,.s  or  funeral  inns  are  three  feet 


BKlI  l)V  UAUIIMIIIIIK  lllC  JlJiiDl  liiict  ijin  <  ai  cci  csnaii  iiia  ..ja.....  ^ . .  . ^  ^  .  .  .1  *  •  ,  , 

iim  parts  of  Europe,  tl.at  he  might  be  ena-  will  be  rememiKjred  as  one  of  the  chief  or-  feet  square,  entnely  destitute  ot  y,.getation,  and  the  edge  ts  em-in-le,l  hy  meam.vrs  lain 
bled  to  compare  the  geological  structure  of  naments  of  an  age  pe-culimly  remarkable  iii  hut  margined  with  it.fts  ot  Brot^/ia  A-an, la,,  ynmhs  and  grecques  with  narrow  hues 

these  two  portions  of  the  globe,  and  acquire  the  histoiy  of  the  world.  !  The  surface  was  composed  ol  layers  ol  clay  variously  combmed.-[H«m6oW/. 
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BOTANY. 


I  VTRODUCXJOX. 


Those  who  with  a  philosophical  rye 
have  coiitf.Tiiplateil  the  productions  ot  Na¬ 
ture,  have  all  hy  common  ceusciit  divided 
them  into  three  f>reat  classes,  called  llie  an¬ 
imal,  the  vt^fiiible,  and  the  mineral  kiag- 
<loms.  Tlictoo  ternts  are  still  in  general  use, 
and  the  most  superficial  ohserver  imist  be 
struck  with  their  propriety. 

Vegetables  are  oigani/ed,  supported  by 
air  and  food,  endowed  with  life,  and  subject 
to  deaib,  as  well  as  animals.  They  have  in 
some  instances  spontaneous,  though  we 
know  not  that  they  have  voluntary,  motion. 
They  aiv  sensible  to  the  action  of  nourish¬ 
ment,  air,  and  light,  and  either  thrive  or 
languish  according  to  the  wholesome  or 
huitl'ul  np|j>lication  of  these  stimulants. — 
iMants  alone  have  the  power  of  deriving 
nourishment,  though  not  iudeeil  exclusively, 
from  inorganic  matter,  mere  earths,  salts,  or 
airs,  sul'istances  incapalile  of  siTving  as  food 
for  tiny  animals,  the  latter  feeding  only  on 
what  is,  Of  has  been,  organized  matter, 
cither  of  vegetable  or  animal  nature. 

'I'lie  food  of  vegetables  are  the  mineral 
and  animal  substances,  airs,  and  water  ;  but 
in  what  manner  this  Ibod  is  assimilated,  is 
unknow  n.  The  wonderful  principle  of  life 
is  pos.scssed  by  plants  in  common  with  an¬ 
imals,  and  the  various  organs  of  secretion, 
and  tire  principles  of  application,  are  anal¬ 
ogous  in  each.  The  use  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  alford- 
ing  of  food  to  animals,  although,  according 
to  our  jiresent  construction,  without  this 
service,  all  others  would  be  useless.  The 
air  a:  all  times  is  loaded  with  vapors  which 
arc  injurious  to  animal  life.  Tliis  arises 
from  exhalations  from  putrid  and  poisonous 
suhstances,  from  the  breath  of  animals,  &c. 
Alter  air  is  received  into  the  lungs,  a  part 
of  the  vivifying  principle  (ilie  oxigen)  is  re¬ 
tained  to  purify  the  blood,  and  aid  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  it.s  various  functions,  atid  the  residue 
is  expired,  loaded  with  impure  gas  from  the 
blood,  'nnis  in  the  course  of  the  day,  from 
the  breath  of  innumerable  animals,  and  from 
other  causes,  the  air  becomes  injurious  to 
breathe.  At  this  point  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  exerts  its  power,  and  restores  the  air  to 
its  former  purity.  In  the  day-time  vegeta¬ 
bles  absorb  the  im|)ure  gasses  lloaling  in  the 
atmosphei'e,  and  give  out  from  their  leaves 
the  pure  gas  w  iiich  is  so  essential  to  lile. — 
Jbil  what  is  more  wonderful  witli  regard  to 
assistance  thus  afl’orded,  in  the  night-time 
they  absorb  the  oxigen,  and  give  out  the  ni¬ 
trogen  of  the  atmosphere.  This  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the 
consfittiiMits  of  the  atmosjiliere,  which  from 
various  causes  is  disturbed  iluring  the  day. 

Tlie  lieaiity  and  variety  the 'vegetable 
kingdom  confers  upon  our  scenery,  tlie 
cotnfort  it  affords  us  hy  providing  sliade, 
contributing  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  pro¬ 
tection  from  tlie  retleetion  of  heat,  and  in 
other,  almost  innumerable  ways,  in  whicli 
it  contributes  to  our  happiness,  witlioiit 
absolutely  giving  us  siqiport,  are  of  tlicni- 
.sel\es  of  sufficient  importance  to  render  the 
stnd\  of  the  intimatw  nature  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  of  this  kingdom,  of  deep  interest  to 
cverv  one — hut  when  it  is  considered  that 
all  our  comforts  depend  upon  this  kingdom, 
tiie  study  of  Jfotany  is  of  surpassing  interest 
and  consequence. 

It  is  neces.sary  that  our  knowledge  of  any 
science  should  he  reduced  to  a  system,  in 
order  that  the  mind  may  he  able  to  take  in 
file  various  parts  at  one  view.  ‘  t\  botan¬ 
ical  .system  is  a  list  of  all  the  plants  hitherto 
discovered,  arranged  accordifig  to  certain 
eliarac»ers,  and  their  deviations  from  them.’ 
Tliis  system  is  divided  into  clashes,  orders, 
genera,  and  species.  There  are  na  tural, ar¬ 
tificial,  and  sexual  system.s,  each  siq'}>ortcd 
by  (Jilil'reiit  authors.  From  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  we  cjinnot  be  expecteil  to  cuter 
very  minutely  into  this  subject,  hut  we  sli.'ill 
emloavor  to  awaken  an  interest,  and  leai' 
oiir  readers  to  investigate  fur  themselves, — 
Our  system  mu.st  necessarily  he  very  gen¬ 
eral  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  lay  out  for  onr- 
selvc.'  the  following  heads,  which  make  a  ^ 
syste.m  combining  a  great  variety  of  ilivi.s- 
ions,  blit  w  hich  wo  must  consider  under 
one,  viz, :  iiulricioiis  plant.-',  medicinal  j 
plants,  vegetable  poisons,  timber  and  orua-  1 
mental  plants,  rare  and  curious  plants.  ! 


second,  a  useful  food  to  a  'third,  and  a  rank 
[Kiison  to  a  fourth,’  we  shall  take  examples, 
therefore,  from  such  plants  as  are  used  for 
food,  cordials,  or  aromatics,  by  difiorent 
nations,  and  varieties  of  mankind.  We 
commence  with  the  following  selection. 

BREAD-FRUIT  TREE. 

The  systematic  name  Artocarpns  is 
merely  the  F.nglisli  name  of  the  plant  trans¬ 
lated  into  (jJreek.  Of  this  iilant  there  are 
several  species ;  ],articiilarly  A.  iiicisa,  or 
bread-fruit  tree,  with  cut  or  iiidenteil  leaves; 
anti  A.  integrifolia,  or  bread-fruit  tree,  with 
whole  leaves.  The  latter  is  called  in  India 
joccaliec;  it  has  many  varieties,  and  hears 
fruit  like  the  preceding,  but  of  an  inferior 
kHid. 

The  genuine  bread-fruit  tree  is  the  arto¬ 
carpns  iiii;isa.  Tliongli  this  tree  has  heeii 
mentioned  hy  many  voyagers,  particularly 
hy  Dampier,  hy  Rnmpliius,  and  by  Loril 
Anson,  yet  very  little  notice  seems  to  have 
been  takvii  of  it,  till  the  return  of  Captain 
Wallis  from  the  South  Seas. 

Caj.tain  Cook,  in  his  Voyage,  observes, 
that  this  fruit  not  only  serves  as  a  substitute 
for  bread  among  the  iiihahitants  of  Otaheite 
and  the  neighhoring  islands,  hut  also, 
variously  dressed,  composes  the  principal 
part  of  their  food.  It  grows  on  a  tree  that 
is  about  the  size  of  a  middling  oak  ;  its 
leaves  are  frequently  a  foot  and  u  half  long, 
of  an  oblong  shape,  ileeply  situated  like 
those  of  the  fig-tree,  which  they  resemble  in 
color  and  consistence,  and  in  the  exuding 
of  a  milky  juice,  upon  being  broken.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  new¬ 
born  child’s  liead,  and  the  surface  is  reticu¬ 
lated,  not  much  uulike  a  truftle;  it  is 
covered  with  a  tJiin  skin,  and  has  a  core 
about  as  large  as  the  handle  of  a  small 
knife.  The  eatable  jiart  lies  between  the 
skin  and  the  core  ;  it  is  as  white  as  snow, 
and  somewhat  of  the  consistence  of  new 
bread  ;  it  must  he  roasted  before  it  is  eaten, 
being  first  divided  into  three  or  four  parts; 
its  taste  is  insijiid,  with  a  sliglit  sweetness, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  wlieaten  bread 
mixed  with  a  Jerusalem  artichoke.  This 
fruit  is  also  cooked  in  a  kind  of  oven,  which 
renders  it  soft,  and  something  like  a  boiled 
potatoe;  not  (piite  so  farinaceous  as  a  good 
one,  hut  more  so  than  those  of  the  middling 
sort.  f)f  the  bread-fruit  they  also  make 
three  dishe.s,  hy  putting  either  water  or  the 
milk  of  the  cocoa-nut  to  it,  then  heating  it 
to  a  paste  w  itii  a  stone  pestle,  and  after- 
wai'tls  mixing  it  with  ripe  plaintains,hananas, 
or  the  sour  paste  which  they  call  nialiie. 

The  unripe  artocarjtns  mahie,  is  likewise 
made  to  serve  as  a  snccedaneum  for  ripe 
bread-fruit  before  the  season  is  come  on. 
The  fruit  of  the  bread-tree  is  gathered  jn.st 
before  it  is  perfectly  ripe  ;  and  being  laid  in  I 
hcnj)s,  is  closely  covered  with  leaves :  in 
this  state  it  undergoes  a  fermentation,  and 
becomes  disagreeably  sweet;  [the  core  is 
then  taken  out  entire,  which  is  done  by 
gently  pulling  out  the  stalk,  and  the  rest  of 
the  fruit  is  thrown  into  a  hole  which  is  dug 
for  that  pnr|)ose  generally  in  the  houses, 
anil  neatly  lined  on  the  bottom  and  sides 
wiiii  grass:  the  whole  is  then  covered  with 
leaves,  and  heavy  stones  laid  uiion  them  : 
in  this  state  it  undergoes  a  second  fermen- 
tati<)n,  and  becomes  .sour,  after  wliich  it 
will  stifier  no  change  for  many  months.  It 
is  taken  <tnt  of  the  hole  as  it  is  wanted  for 
use  ;  and  being  made  into  halls,  it  is  wrapped 
11  ()  in  leave.*,  and  baked  ;  after  it  is  dressed, 
it  will  keej;  lor  five  or  six  weeks.  It  is 
eaten  both  cold  and  hot ;  and  the  natives 
seldom  make  a  meal  wilhont  it,  though  to 
Fnropeans  the  taste  is  as  disagreealtle  as 
that  of  a  pickled  olive  generally  is  the  first 
time  it  is  eaten. 

To  procure  this  princiftal  article  of  their 
food,  costs  these  happy  people  no  trouble 
or  labor,  except  elirnhing  iij)  a  tree ;  the 
free  which  |iiodiiccs  it  does  not  indeed 
grow  spontanooiisly  ;  hut  if  a  man  plants 
ten  of  them  in  his  life-time,  which  he  may 
do  in  ail  hour,  he  wili  as  comiilctcly  fulfil 
his  duty  to  his  own  and  future  generations, 
as  the  native  of  oiir  Ic.*s  temperate  climate 
ct;n  do,  by  jilongliing  in  the  cold  of  w  inter, 
am.’  reaping  in  the  summer’s  heat,  as  often 
as  these  sea.sons  return  ;  even  if,  after  he 
has  pi'opiired  bread  for  present  household, 
he  slionM  convert  a  surplus  into  money, 
and  lay  it  up  /or  his  children. 


ZOnPMYXP"^  of  the  coral,  wliich  at  once  may  be  consid- 

U  U  r  n  T  I  t.  o  .  jjg  bone  and  its  habitation,  which  it 

- -  has  no  power  of  leaving,  and  a  coral  of  this 

Zoophytes,  or  plant  animals,  are  so  de-  kind  is  therefore  a  large  compound  zoo- 
nominated  from  their  existing  in  the  shape  phyte. 
of  plants.  They  form  the  connecting  link  sponge. 

between  the  animal  and  vegetable  world, 

some  of  them  being  so  nearly  allied  to  each.  Sponges  afford  us  another  curious  proof 
that  ditrereiu  authors  have  cla.ssed  them  zoopliyiic  life  ;  each  of  which  is  cliar- 
uYider  both  heads.  The  number  of  zoo-  acterised  in  the  Linmean  systein  as  a  fixed 
phytes  is  extremely  great,  and  the  major  animal,  flexile,  tor|nd,  ot  various  forms, 
[tan  so  nearly  resemlile  vegetables,  that  tliey  eomposetl  eitlrer  ot  reticulate  fibres,  or 
have  been  generally  considered  as  such. —  masses  ot  small  spines  interwoven  together,^ 
Some,  again,  have  been  imagined  to  belong  and  clothed  with  a  gelatinous  flesh,  full  ot 
to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  others  arc  said  small  inouilis  on  its  surface,  hy  which  it 
as  decidedly  to  belong  to  the  animal ;  they  absorbs  and  rejects  water, 
are  now  classed  under  this  general  head.  After  having  been  regarded  at  different 
and  are  considered  to  unite  the  grand  div-  periods  as  an  organized  living  substance,  of 
isions  of  nature  into  a  harmonious  whole,  ti  douhttul  kind;  then  as  an  inorganized 
We  give  tlie  following  from  the  Gallery  of  substance;  then  as  a  vegetable;  sponge  is 
Nature  and  Art.  advanced  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and 

usually  classed  as  v/e  have  arranged  it 
CORAL.  above.  So  early  as  the  days  of  Aristotle,  it 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  "as  noticed  hy  the  persons  employed  in 
century,  some  observations  were  made  on  collecting  it,  to  shrink  liack  when  torn  from 
the  common  red  coral,  and  some  other  the  rocks,  and  was  hence  supposed  to  be  in 
sjiecies,  by  Count  Marsigli,  which  seemed  some  way  or  other  possessed  of  animal 
to  jirove  them  of  a  vegetable  nature  ;  lor  on  sen.stition  :  and  this  opinion,  prevalent  in 
gathering  them  perfectly  fresh,  and  placing  the  time  of  Aristotle,  was  still  prevalent  in 
them  in  seti  water,  they  apjteared  to  put  that  of  Pliny.  For  many  ages  afierw'ards, 
forth  small  flowers  from  all  the  minute  cav-  however,  the.se  naturalists  apjiear  to  have 
ities,  or  hollow  points  on  the  surface. —  been  regarded  as  mistaken  ujion  this  suh- 
These,  therefore,  were  considered  as  a  con-  ject,  and  sponges  w  ere  again  JieJd  to  ho 
vincing  jiroof  that  coral  was  a  pltmt.  The  altogether  insentient  suhstances.  Marsigli 
argumeiMs  against  this  theory  were,  the  an-  fif'^t  in  modern  times,  declared  them  to  he 
imal  odour  which  they  diirused  iii  burning,  entitled  to  the  rank  of  vegetables;  jiiid  Dr. 
and  a  greater  degree  of  sensibility  in  the  Peysonel,  towards  tlie  middle  of  the  last 
supposed  flowers  than  seemed  quite  con-  century,  sent  two  papers  upon  this  subject 
sisteiii  with  the  generality  of  plants.  to  the  Royal  Society,  both  which  are  jirinl- 

A  very  few  years  after  ( 'mint  Marsigli’s  ed  in  its  Transactions,  in  wliich  he  main- 
discovery  and  deseri|)tion  of  tlie  sup|)Osed  tiiined  that  they  were  not  vegetables,  hut 
flowers  of  coral.  Dr.  Peysonel,  a  French  animals ;  and  pointed  out  w  hat  he  eonceiv- 
pliysician,  from  observations  made  on  some  ed  to  he  the  mode  of  their  growth  and  pro¬ 
parts  of  the  European  coasts,  as  well  as  on  pagation.  The  idea  had,  indeed,  been  oe- 
iliose  of  the  West  Indies,  ventured  to  pro-  casionally  indulged  foriicarly  halfa  century 
pose  to  the  French  Academy,  a  new  tlieory  antecedently;  hut  it  was  conceived  too 
relative  to  the  nature  of  coials  ;  in  whicli  romantic  and  visionary  for  general  adoption 
he  maintained,  that  the  siipjiosed  flowers  — and  hence  all  the  natural  histories  puh- 
were  real  animals,  allied  to  actiiiite;  and  lished  at  this  jieriod  coiicnr  in  the  theory  of 
that,  in  consequence,  the  corals  should  he  IMarsigli ;  and  Danliinc,  Eohel, 'I’oiiriiefort, 
considered  as  aggregates  of  aiiimals,  either  Hill,  and  all  the  celehrateil  botanists  of  the 
forming,  or  at  least  inhabiting  the  calcareous  day,  give  them  free  admi.-sion  into  the  veg- 
substance  of  the  coral  in  wliich  they  ap-  etable  kingdom,  and  describe  them  as  siih- 
pcared.  marine  plant.*.  Ellis,  however,  seems  to 

To  this  theory  no  great  attention  was  have  settled  the  point  in  17(12 :  his  ohserva- 
paid :  and  several  yems  eliip:«e<l  l>oforo  a  tions  and  experiments  were  chiefly  made 
i'artlier  advance  was  made  in  the  knowledge  upon  the  spongiu  tomentosa  ;  he  satisfac- 
of  these  bodies  :  hut  at  length,  about  the  torily  ascertained  the  exi.-teuce  of  the  an- 
year  1730,  a  Mr.  Trembly,  of  Geneva,  in  imal  inhabitant  ;  remarked  its  contraction 
searching  after  some  small  aquatic  plants,  within  its  cells  when  exposed  to  pain  or 
happened  to  discover  the  aninialsnow  called  injury  ;  the  expiration  and  inspiration  of 
[lolypes;  these  had  indeed  been  discovered  water  tliroiigli  its  tubes;  and  established 
long  before  hy  Leewenlioeck,  in  Holland  ;  the  jiosition  that  sjiongo  is  an  animal  ;  and 
hut  he  only  gave  a  general  ilcscri|)tion  of  that  the  ends  or  ojicnings  of  the  branched 
the  animal,  and  observed  that  it  multiplied  tubes  are  the  mouths  hy  which  it  receives 
by  an  a|)parent  vegetation,  hut  was  ignorant  its  nourishment  and  discharges  its  excro- 
of  its  power  of  reproduction  after  cutting:  meiit:  a  jiosition  which  chemistry  has  since 
I  hut  Mr.  Trembly,  eurjirised  at  the  singular  abundantly  sujijiorted  by  jirovino-  the  ani- 
ajijicarance  of  a  creature  w  hich  had  at  once  moniacal  [irojierty  of  the  cellular  matter  of 
the  asjicct  of  a  jilatit,  and  the  motions  of  an  sjiongc. 

animal,  determined  to  try  the  ex|)cnmeiit  of  There  are  forty-nine  species  of  this  zoo¬ 
cutting  it,  in  order  to  a.sccrtain  its  doubtful  [ihyte,  of  which  the  chief,  denominated 
nature  ;  ami  was  beyond  measnie  astonish-  iVom  their  shajie  or  jilaces  of  residence  are 
ed  to  find  that  instead  of  tfestroying  it,  both  common  sponge,  downy  sjionge,  grajio 
parts  seemed  miinjiircd  by  the  wound,  and  sjionge,  lake  ami  river  sjion^e,” coxcomb 
that  ill  a  very  few'  days  eticii  had  rcjirodu-  .'jioiige.  ° 

ced  every  limb  that  had  been  lost,  and  eat, 

and  moved  as  before.  This  discovery  being  ^  '  - - 

announced,  was  at  fir.st  considered  hy  many  Singular  Transformation. 

as  a  fiihle ;  and  it  was  even  contended,  that 

this  division  of  animal  life  was  in  itself  ah-  cannon  hall  -was  found  in  a  bank  of  eartli  at 


Singular  Transformation. 
cannon  ball  -was  found  in  a  bank  of  earth  at 


solutcly  imiiossihle,  iijioii  the  princijilcs  of  New  Haven,  Ct.  in  1821,  which  was by  the 
common  sense,  as  well  as  of  sound  jniiios-  hi'ili-di  in  the  revolutionary  war.  As  there  are 
ophy  :  hut  at  length,  t!ie  attention  of  ail  some  very  singular  circuinstances  connected 
Europe  being  excited  hy  the  singularity  of  with  this  ball,  we  extract  the  followimr  account 
the  eircnmstance  the  animals  were  every-  of  (,o„,  Silli, nan's  Journal. 

Wiiere  sought  after,  and  exjienments  made  ' 


hy  cutting  them  in  every  jiossihle  direction, 
and  their  real  nature  thus  comjiletely  ascer¬ 
tained;  and  from  siihscqiieiit  observations 
it  was  found  that  the  animals  of  most  of  the 


The  outside  of  the  hall  i.s  changed  into 
a  substance,  so  resembling  jiinrnhago,  or 
w  hat  is  commonly  called  black  lead,  that  it 
cannot  he  readily  distinguished  from  that 


NUTRITIOUS  PL. A  NTS. 

Under  this  head  w'e  sliali  give  specimens 
of  such  only  a.s  arc  most  rare,  curious,  and 
useful;  this  being  the  chief  object  of  our 
nttemjits.  There  is,  we  arc  aware,  a  great 
difficulty  in  drawing  the  line, since  ‘such  is 
the  jieculiar  «'cnstrnction  of  different  classes 
of  animals,  that  a  jilant,  or  part  of  a  jilant, 
which  is  harmless  and  inactive  to  one  de¬ 
scription,  proves  strongly  medicinal  to  n 


Simple  Incombustibles. 

The  only  snhstance  under  this  bend  with 
w'iiich  we  are  at  jiresent  acquainted  is  azote, 
w'hich  is  also  called  mtros^en.  This  gas  is 
invisilife  ;  j)osses.ses  the  inechanifal  proper- 
I  ties  of  air ;  it  neither  supports  flame  nor 
animal  life;  and  although  iucomhustihlc,  it 
is  cajiahle  of  being  combined  with  oxigen 
ga.*.  It  enters  into  combination  with  but 
few  substances. 


coral  tribes,  both  hard  ami  soft,  were  strongly  .substance.  Tlie  diameter  of  the  hall  is  3  87 
allied  to  polyjies,  and  were  endowed  with  in.  Ry  means  of  a  common  saw,  a  section 
tlie  same  reproductive  jirojicrties  ;  while  wus  easily  made  through  the  plumha'dnous 
otiiors  were  jiossessed  of  tin  same  jiower,  coat,  w'liicli  at  the  jilace  of  the  inclsio'ii  was 
lint  seemed^  moie  allied  to  tlie  actiiiitU,  or  lialt  an  inch  decji,  ami  sujiposing  the  coat- 
.*ca-antmonies,  and  to  the  medusa',  or  sea-  ing  to  he  equally  thick,  one  inch  of  the 

liluhliors.  Afterwards  the  celehnited  Mr.  uliole  diameter  would  he  occupied  by  it _ 

Ellis,  by  lepealed  observations  made  about  Tiiis  is  however  not  exactly  the  fact.  The 
tlie  Rritisli  coasts,  proved  beyond  ail  doubt,  cliiuige  is  less  comjilete  iii  some  iiarts  than 
that  the  smaller  corals,  commonly  known  in  others.  In  one  jilacc  tho  surface  differs 
hy  the  name  of  coralines,  or  sea-mosses,  little  from  tlie  common  condition  of  cast 
were  actually  so  many  ramified  sea-jiolyjics,  iron,  hut  is  sensibly  softer,  being  easily  cut 
covered  with  a  kind  of  strong  horny  ca.se,  l,v  a  file;  and  it  is  im|)ressihle,  even  hy  a 
to  defend  them  from  the  injuries  to  which  knife,  and  tliere  is  gradation  in  the  softness, 
they  would  otlierwi.se  he  liable,  in  the  hois-  till  it  becomes  so  soft,  that  it  is  cut  with  the 
tennis  element  in  whicli  they  are  destined  same  ease  as  common  black  lead  crayons, 
to  reside.  ^  It  jj^g  tlien  tlie  same  lustre,  the  same  crys- 

Mr.  Ellis’s  observations  on  the  harder,  or  taline  grain,  and  the  same  semi  nnctuosity 
stony  corals,  as  well  as  the  ohservntioivs  of  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  By  lying 
many  other  jihilosopliers,  have  at  length  three  days  in  a  dry  room,  where  there  is  a 
proved  also  that  these  stony  corals  are  fire,  tho  cannon  lial!  has  grown  less  soft,  but 
equally  of  an  animal  nature ;  the  whole  retains  all  the  other  properties.  Where  it 
coral  continuing  to  grow  as  an  animal,  and  has  lieen  cut  or  jiowdered,  it  rusts,  superfi- 
to  fiji-ni  by  secretion  the  strong  or  bony  part  cially,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two. 
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ANATOMY. 


INTRODUCTION.  ^ 

The  scrence  of  uflatojny  investigates 
whatever  enters  into  the  composition  of 
animated  Ixiings  ;  and  tlie  dissection  of 
tlieir  dead  bodies  is  tiie  ctiief  means  ofl 
prosecuting  the  study.  The  anatomist  iso- 
•  lates  portions,  to  display  them  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  ;  he  injects  vessels,  to  exhibit  their 
course ;  macerates  some  parts,  to  unravel 
their  intimate  conformation  ;  dries  other 
parts,  to  preserve  them  for  iiiture  reference  ; 
aiul  uses  various  other  processes  to  facilitate 
his  inquiries  into  the  intricate  and  compli¬ 
cated  machinery  of  the  animal  frame. — 
Anatomy,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  1)0  the 
science  of  animal  organization ;  and  it  re¬ 
quires  such  an  examination  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  life,  as  shall  disclose  their  number, 
size,  situation,  form,  color,  connection,  tex¬ 
ture,  and  functions. 

Human  anatomy  is  a  part  only  of  a  more 
general  science,  which  embraces  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  structure  of  all  chisses  of  an¬ 
imals,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  highest; 
but  it  is  by  fur  the  most  important  part.  It 
should  be  kept  before  the  anatomist  and 
naturalist,  as  a  subject  of  suitable  dignity 
and  usetulncss,  not  only  to  anim.ate  their 
endeavors,  but' to  point  them,  to  give  them 
a  direction,  and  to  prove  a  criterion  of  their 
success  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge. 
<Jn  the  other  hand,  human  anatomy  cannot 
be  highly  cultivated  without  the  assistance 
of  wliat  is  called  comparative  anatomy.  It^’ 
cannot  be  considered  a  liberal  study,  nor 
properly  preserved  in  relation  to  general 
science,  without  a  continual  reference  to 
natural  history,  and  the  chain  of  animal 
existence. 

In  respect  to  animals,  there  are  principles 
in  operation,  and  a  structure  or  organization, 
which  extend,  with  a  certain  resemblance, 
through  the  whole.  There  is  a  system  of 
parts  to  give  form  ;  there  is  a  substance  the 
seat  of  irritabi'Iity  ;  there  are  parts  the  seat 
of  sensibility  and  enjoyment ;  and  the  pow¬ 
ers  or  endowments  of  those  parts,  however 
diJferent,  are  supplie»l  through  the  same 
means.  They  have  a  circulation  of  fluids 
more  or  less  jierfect  (as  we  use  the  expres¬ 
sion)  ;  they  receive  new  matter  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  appetites;  and  they 
jierfect  or  animalize  it,  and  appropriate  it, 
1)3'  similar  organs.  We  shall  hereafter  con- 
line  ourselves  princii)ally  to  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  human  anatomy,  although  \vo  may 
occasionally  take  a  comparative  view,  the 
better  to  explain  certain  principles,  and  to 
give  our  readers  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the 
subject.  The  at)atomy  of  the  human  body 
is  considered  under  two  difierent  conditions: 
the  flrst  is  a  healthy  state  of  the  organs,  and 
is  termed  special  anatomy;  the  second  is  a 
diseased  state,  j)roducing  alterations  of 
structure,  and  is  termed  morbid  or  patholog¬ 
ical  anatomy.  Our  observations  will  be 
])rincipally  confined  to  the  former  of  these 
states,  although  we  shall  occasionally  di¬ 
verge,  according  as  the  interest  or  useful¬ 
ness  of  subjects  at  any  time  under  conside¬ 
ration  may  require. 

The  human  body  is  composed  of  solids 
and  fluids,  united  in  diflerent  pro[)ortions. 
The  solids  give  the  fonn  and  consistence  to 
the  difterent  parts  of  our  bodies.  They 
consist  of  bones,  ligaments,  muscles,  ten¬ 
dons,  vessels,  nerves,  &c.  The  fluids  form 
the  greatest  part  of  the  body,  and  are  the 
blood,  chyle,  and  all  the  secrete.l  liquids,  as 
sweat,  saliva,  tears,  &c.  These  are  all  con¬ 
tained  either  in  vessels,  cell.^,  or  reservoirs. 
We  see  in  the  solids  all  that  is  necessary  to 
the  mechanism  of  the  frame,  and  in  the 
fluids  and  their  vessels  all  that  is  required 
for  its  preservation.  If  animals  required  no 
su[)port,  anil  if  they  held  an  independent 
existence,  the  facidties  of  sensation  anil 
motion  would  suffice,  and  the  nerves  and 
muscles,  which  are  called  the  animal  func¬ 
tions,  would  constitute  the  whole  active 
frame.  liut  as  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the 
body  is  in  continual  want  of  renovation, 
there  are  arranged  in  opposition  to  these, 
the  vital  functions,  or  such  as  serve  for  the 
preservation  and  renovation  of  the  machine. 

A  double  movement  is  in  operation  in  or¬ 
ganic  life  ;  one  of  w  hich  incessantly  com¬ 
poses,  and  the  other  decomposes  the  animal. 
Ileuce  the  elements,  or  the  panicles  which 
compose  the  animal,  are  continually  chang¬ 
ing,  though  the  organization  remains  the 
same.  The  nutritive  molecules  are  succes¬ 
sively  absorbed,  rejected,  pass  from  the  an¬ 
imal  to  the  plant,  then  to  dead  matter,  again 
return  to  the  animal,  and  are  again  absorb¬ 
ed.  To  thi*  constant  circulation  of  matter, 
organic  life  is  adapted  Iiy  two  orders  of 
functions :  1st,  the  assimilative,  consisting 
of  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  and 
nutrition ;  2d,  the  dis-assimUative,  absorp¬ 
tion,  circulation,  exhalation,  and  secretion. 


llichat  divides  life  into  organic  and  an¬ 
imal,  and  these  he  subdivides.  The  above 
is  the  division  and  subdivision  of  the  former. 
Tlie  latter  he  divides  as  follows.  The  first 
order  of  animal  life  is  established  from  the 
exterior  of  the  body  to  the  brain.  Tlie 
second  from  this  organ  towards  those  of 
locomotion  and  voice.  The  impression  of 
objects  successively  afl’ects  the  senses, 
nerves,  and  brain ;  the  senses  receive,  the 
nerves  transmit,  and  the  braiir  perceives  the 
impression,  wliich  being  thus  received, 
transmitted,  and  perceived,  constitutes  our 
sensations. 

The  marks  which  essentiajly  distinguish 
the  organs  of  animal  from  tho.se  of  organic 
life,  are  1st,  the  regularity  of  the  organs  of 
animal  life;  2d,  the  irregularity  of  the  vis¬ 
cera  of  organic  life. 

Th^  seu.se  of  sight  is  derived  from  two 
globes  corresponding  precisely  in  character ; 
tlie  sense  of  liearing,  from  two  organs  in  all 
respects  correspondent ;  and  that  of  smell, 
from  an  organ,  of  which  one  portion  is 
throughout  a  copy  of  the  other.  The  organ 
of  taste  is  symmetrical,  being  separated  by 
a  median  line,  although  covered  by  an  un¬ 
divided  membrane  ;  and  the  skin,  although 
extended  universally  over  the  surface,  is  not 
deficient  in  traces  of  separation,  which 
siiews  the  organ  of  touch  is  formed  in  an 
analogous  manner.  The  nerves  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  sense,  excepting  that  of  touch,  are 
evidently  arranged  in  symmetrical  pairs. — 
The  brain,  the  organ  which  receives  im¬ 
pressions,  is  remarkable  for  the  regularity 
of  its  forms. 

'I’he  viscera  of  organic  life  are  of  an 
entirely  opposite  character.  Of  the  diges¬ 
tive  system,  the  stomach,  intestines,  spleen, 
liver,  &C.  are  all  irregularly  disposed.  In 
the  circulating  system,  the  heart,  great  ves¬ 
sels,  &c.  there  is  no  trace  of  symmetr}’. — 
Continual  varieties  present  themselves  in 
the  vessels  of  the  extremities,  and  what  is 
remarkable,  the  irregularities  of  arrange¬ 
ment  on  one  side,  are  not  necessarily  accom¬ 
panied  by  irregularity  on  the  other. 

The  principal  character  of  the  principle 
of  life,  is  to  withdraw  the  bodies  which  it 
animates,  from  the  influence  of  those  mere 
chemical  affinities  to  which,  from  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  their  component  parts,  their 
mixture,  moisture,  and  temperature,  they 
w  ould  have  a  strong  tendency,  and  to  which 
they  are  immediately  exposed,  after  (leath, 
aiul  wl.ereby  they  are  reduced  to  their  orig¬ 
inal  elements. 

We  shall  hereafter  treat  upon  the  anatomy 
of  the  solids  under  the  following  head-s  viz. 
bones,  ligaments,  muscles,  viscera,  glands, 
structure  and  distribution  of  ve.ssels,  nerves, 
and  skin.  We  shall  treat  of  the  tluid.s, 
their  nature,  formation,  <Scc.  under  the  head 
of  riiysiology. 


L  i  u  H  T  . 

This  substance  seems  to  have  considera¬ 
ble  influence  upon  many  chemical  |)rocesses. 
The  efiect  of  light  upon  vegetation  is  well 
know  n.  Many  flowers  follow  the  course  of 
the  sun  ;  and  plants  that  grow  in  houses, 
seem  solicitous  to  turn  to  the  light.  Plants 
that  grow  in  the  shade,  or  in  darkne.ss,  arc 
pale,  and  without  color:  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  they  are  said  to  be  etiolated  or 
blanched.  Gardeners  avail  themselves  of 
this  fact  to  render  vegetables  white  and 
tetider.  The  more  plants  are  exposed  to 
the  light,  the  more  color  they  acquire.  T'et 
the  deail  vegetable  is  de|)rived  of  color  by 
exposure  to  it. 

Vegetables  are  not  only  indebted  to  light 
for  their  color,  but  their  taste  and  odor  are 
derived  from  the  same  source.  From  this 
cause  it  happens  that  hot  climates  are  the 
native  countries  of  perfume.s,  odoriferous 
fruits,  and  aromatic  resins.  The  action  of 
light  on  the  organs  of  vegetables  causes 
them  to  pour  out  streams  of  pure  air  from 
the  surfaces  of  their  leaves,  while  ex|)oscd 
to  the  sun  :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  when 
in  the  shade,  they  emit  air  of  a  noxious 
quality.  Even  animals,  in  general,  droop 
w  hen  deprived  of  light ;  and  it  appears  to 
be  of  great  imitortance  to  the  health  and 
hapjiiness  of  human  beings. 

I.  A  c . 

Lac  is  known  under  three  different  ap¬ 
pellations,  stick,  shell  and  seed  lac.  It  is 
the  product  of  the  coccus  lacca,  which  de¬ 
posits  its  eggs  on  the  branches  of  a  tree 
called  Bihar,  in  Assam,  a  country  bordering 
on  Thibet,  and  elsewhere  in  India.  It  is 
designed  for  the  protection  of  the  eggs,  and 
to  afford  footl  for  the  maggots  in  a  tnore 
advanced  state.  It  is  formed  into  cells,  fur¬ 
nished  with  as  much  art  and  regularity  ns 
a  honeycomb,  but  differently  arranged.  In 
India,  it  is  made  into  ornaments  for  ladies; 
and  by  us  it  is  used  for  sealing-wax,  varnish, 
&c.  &c. 


!  ANIMAL  ELECTRICITY. 

TORPEDO  OR  RAY. 

There  are  various  fishes  tkat  have  the 
power  of  collecting  and  discharging  greater 
or  less  portions  of  electric  fluid  ;  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  Electrical 
Torpedo,  w  hich  is  capable  of  givitig  a  shock 
equal  to  that  of  a  large  Leyden  phial. 

‘The  body  of  the  Torpedo  is  of  a  some¬ 
what  circular  form,  perfectly  smooth,  slightly 
convex  above,  and  marked  along  each  sitle 
of  the  spine  by  several  small  pores  or  fo¬ 
ramina:  tl(;e  color  of  the  u[)per  surface  is 
usually  a  pali  reddish-brown,  sometimes 
marked  by  live  large,  equidistant,  circular, 
dusky  spots,  with  paler  centres  :  the  under 
surface  is  whitish  or  flesh-colored.  The 
Torpedo,  however,  is  observed  to  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  cast  and  intensity  cf  it.s 
colors.  The  general  length  of  the  Torpedo 
seems  to  be  about  eighteen  inches,  or  two 
feet,  but  it  is  occasionally  found  of  far  larger 
dimensions,  specimens  having  been  taken 
on  the  English  coasts  of  the  w  eight  of  fifty, 
sixty, and  even  eighty  pounds.  A  specimen 
weighing  fifty-three  pounds  was  found,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Pennant,  to  measure  four 
feet  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth  ; 
the  head  and  body,  which  were  indistinct, 
were  nearly  round;  about  two  inches  thick 
in  the  middle,  attenuating  to  extreme  thin¬ 
ness  on  the  edges:  below  the  body  the 
ventral  fins  formed  on  each  side  a  quarter 
of  a  circle  :  the  two  dorsal  fins  w  ere  placed 
on  the  trunk  of  the  tail  :  the  eyes  were 
small,  placed  near  each  other:  behind  each 
was  a  round  spiracle,  with  six  small  cuta¬ 
neous  rays  on  their  inner  circumference  : 
the  mouth  was  small ;  the  teeth  minute  and 
s|)icular  ;  the  color  of  the  animal  was  cine¬ 
reous  brown  above,  and  white  beneath. — 
The  Torpedo  is  an  inhabitant  of  most  seas, 
but  seems  to  arrive  at  a  larger  size  in  the 
Mediterranean  than  elsewhere.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  taken  with  the  trawl,  but  has  been 
sometimes  know  n  to  take  a  bait,  thus  Justi¬ 
fying  the  description  of  Oppian.’ 

The  Torpedo  has  been  celebrated  both 
by  ancients  and  moderns,  for  its  wonderful 
faculty  of  causing  a  sudden  numbness,  or 
painful  sensation  in  the  limbs  of  those  who 
touch  it.  Op|)ian  says  that  ‘  the  Tori)edo, 
when  caught  by  a  hook,  exerts  its  latent 
faculty  in  such  a  manner,  that  passing  along 
the  line  and  rod,  it  benumbs  the  astonished 
fisherman,  and  suddenly  reduces  him  to  a 
state  of  helpless  stupefaction.’  Others  of 
the  ancients  have  equally  exaggerated  the 
|)owers  of  this  singular  fish.  It  is  evident, 
however,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Walsh  and  others,  that  the  Torpedo  does 
exert  a  decidedly  electrical  force,  and  that 
of  considerable  j)owcr.  ‘  The  effect  of  the 
Torpedo,’  says  3Ir.  Walsh,  ‘appears  to  arise 
from  a  compressed  elastic  fluid,  restoring 
itself  to  its  equilibrium  in  the  same  way, 
and  by  the  same  mediums,  as  the  elastic 
fluid  compressed  in  charged  glass.  The 
skin  of  the  animal,  bad  conductor  ns  it  is, 
seems  to  be  a  better  conductor  of  his  elec¬ 
tricity  than  the  thinnest  plate  of  elastic  air.’ 
I'he  Tor|)edinal  Electricity  was  conveyed 
by  Mr.  W.  through  a  circuit  of  eight  per¬ 
sons; — tiie  several  persons  were  made  to 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  the  two 
outermost  with  the  wires,  by  means  of 
water,  contained  in  basins,  properly  dispos¬ 
ed  between  them  for  that  purpose.  It  is  a 
singularity  that  the  Torpedo,  w  hen  insula- 
late<l,  should  be  able  to  give  us,  insulated 
likewise,  forty  or  fifty  successive  shocks 
from  nearly  the  same  part;  and  these,  with 
little,  if  any  diminution  of  their  force. — 
Each  etfort  of  the  animal  to  give  the  sliock, 
is  conveniently  accompanied  by  a  depression 
of  the  eyes,  by  which  even  his  attempts  to 
give  it  even  to  non-conductors  can  be  ob¬ 
served  ;  in  respect  to  the  rest  of  his  body, 
he  is  in  a  great  degree  motionless,  though 
not  entirely  so.  No  less  than  fifty  of  the 
above-mentioned  successive  shocks,  have 
been  given  by  an  insulated  Torpedo,  in  the 
space  of  a  minute  and  a  half.  The  shock 
is  three  fourths  more  intense  out  of  the 
water  than  in.  The  Torpedo  at  times  in-  j 
duces  a  kind  of  torpor  or  numbness,  from  I 
w  hich  he  takes  his  name.  This  appears  to 
be  eflTected  by  the  successive  discharge  of 
his  numerous  cylinders,  in  the  nature  of  a 
running  fire  ef  musketry  ;  the  strong  single 
shock,  w  hich  is  oftenest  given,  may  be  his 
general  voile}'.  j 


II  AY  converted  into  Olass. 

In  1827,  a  rick  of  hay  was  struck  by- 
lightning,  and  after  the  fire  was  extinguish¬ 
ed,  a  quantity  of  vitrified  matter  was  I’ound 
at  the  bottom.  There  was  every  reason  to 
believe  this  to  be  the  product  of  the  silex 
contained  in  the  hay,  and  the  lightning.— 
A  specimen  of  this  glass  is  now  preserved 
in  London. 


To  OUR  Readers. 

We  have  commenced,  in  this  number, 
our  series  of  articles  upon  botany  and  Anatomy. 
The  present  articles  are  composed  of  extracts, 
condensations  and  alterations  of  different  authors, 
together  w  ith  our  ow  n  observations.  We  would 
observe, that  at  anytime  when  we  consider  it 
for  the  benefit  of  our  articles,  we  shall  extract 
liberally,  and,  unless  some  one  extract  is  long 
and  connected,  we.  shull  not  consider  ourselves 
bound  to  give  credit.  We  have  had,  and  shall 
continue  to  have,  recourse  to  Bell,  Paxton,  Parr, 
Spurzheim,  and  to  the  Edinburgh  and  other 
Encyclopedias,  and  w  e  should  be  pleased  to  have 
our  readers  recur  to  those  authors,  that  by  seek¬ 
ing  to  know  how  near  w  e  approach  our  directors, 
they  shall  find  themselves  both  interested  and 
enlightened.  Our  articles  on  Bptany,  will, 
hereafter,  consist  principally  of  extracts. 

No  subject  is  calculated  to  e.xcite  a  greater 
interest  than  the  hi.-tory  of  our  own  for¬ 
mation  ;  and  in  this  age  of  refinement,  when 
it  is  almost  a  disgrace  not  to  have  general  ideas 
upon  alniost  every  subject,  to  be  wholly  igno¬ 
rant  of  our  own  construction,  is  to  be  ignorant 
beyond  degree.  The  idea  that  it  is  indelicate 
for  a  lady  to  attend  to  this  subject  is  e.vploded; 
and  the  most  refined  ladies  have  received  a  fund 
of  amusement  and  instruction  from  the  study  of 
-inatomy.  At  the  present  time  there  seems  to 
be  a  decided  taste  for  the  study  cf  this  science, 
and  lectures  and  essays  properly  got  up,  are 
now  in  universal  request.  This  being  the 
case,  it  seems  wonderful  that  editors  w  ho  pro¬ 
fessionally  cater  for  the  public  taste,  and  who, 
wish  to  blend  the  useful  with  the  pleasing,  have 
never  taken  up  the  subject— hut  we  hope  the 
thirst  after  useful  information,  almost  every 
where  exhibited,  will  induce  them  hereafter  to 
pay  it  more  particular  attention. 

In  future  numbers  of  the  Lyceum,  we  intend 
to  treat  particularly  upon  Opticks,  Political 
Economy,  and  Metaphysics ;  our  e.xtracts  will 
be  made  with  great  care,  and  where  not  so 
originally,  w  ill  be  fitted  for  the  Lyceum.  By 
the  advantages  w  e  possess,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  present  to  our  readers  a  great  variety  of  con¬ 
densed  biographical  notices,  and  we  shall 
endeavor  to  make  every  sketch,  however  slight, 
botli  interesting  and  useful. 

Elocution. 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  heretofore  been 
very  much  neglected,  but  we  are  pleased  to 
observe  that  an  interest  is  beginning  to  be  felt 
in  It,  and  that  this  interest  has  even  spread  into 
our  common  schools.  The  advantages  of  a  good 
manner  are  next  to  those  of  good  matter.'"  In 
many  instances  the  defects  of  a  faulty  discourse 
have  been  en'irely  hid,  and  an  interest  imparted 
by  a  fine  style  of  delivery,  w  hich  have  rendered 
it  more  acceptable  than  a  perfect  discourse 
delivered  without  tbia  a.ssistanee.  The  study  of 
this  art  will  be  of  great  utility  in  our  schools ;  it 
will  improve  the  Keneral  mannerof  the  scholars; 
give  them  a  relish  for  committing  to  memory  • 
and  improve  their  memory,  and  their  taste. 
Classes  have  been  formed  in  a  great  number  of 
Lyceums  for  the  purpose  of  improving  in  this  art, 
and  in  many  instances  they  have  met  with  good 
success.  M"e  see  no  bar  to  success,  if  these 
classes  are  properly  conducted,  and  we  hope 
that  the  interest  beginning  to  be  felt  upon  this 
subject,  will  inciease,  until  not  only  every 
I.yceum,  but  every  school  in  the  country  shall 
devote  a  portion  ot  time  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
correct  and  easy  manner. 

Pleasant  and  Useful.- 

,  SojiE  people  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
nothing  can  be  pleasant,  that  is  of  use.  This  is 
a  very  mistaken  idea,  for  to  a  rightly  cultivated 
mind,  the  pleasure  arising  from  any  object, 
would  bear  some  proportion  to  the  usefulness  of 
that  object.  In  fine,  we  should  strive  to  make 
every  thing  we  engage  in,  however  trivial, 
wbeiber  for  relaxation,  or  for  the  diversion  of 
disagreeable  leeling,  as  beneficial  to  ourselves 
as  possible.  This  principle  should  be  acted  up¬ 
on  in  all  our  arrangements.  If,  for  instance, 
trees  are  to  be  planted  by  the  road-side,  to  give 
beauty  to  the  prospect, and  shade  to  the  traveller, 
those  trees  might  be  of  great  use  if  they  were 
properly  ch*'sen.  In  some  places  in  Europe, 
thousands  of  poor  people  are  supported  by  the 
culture  of  silk,  the  worms  being  fed  from  public 
trees.  N  ow  if  our  roads  were  shaded  by  mul¬ 
berry  trees,  the  traveller  would  receive  all  the 
benefits  that  could  be  derivedTrom  trees  of  any 
sort,  and  the  condition  ot  hundreds  of  poor  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  rendered  comfortable.  By  a  little 
attention  to  this  principle,  of  rendering  every 
tiling  as  usefnl  as  possible,  our  happiness  here 
would  be  greatly  increased.  A  gentleman  who 
died  nt  Anisterdam  some  years  since,  struck 
with  the  correctness  of  this  principle,  bequeathe  J 
two  thousand  florins  to  a  benevolent  society,  on 
condition,  that  two  fruit  trees  of  full  growth, 
should  be  planted  over  his  grave,  tue  f'-uit  to  be 
publicly  sold  bj-  auction  every'  V'ear,  in  order  to 
prove,  that  even  the  receptacles  of  the  deau 
may  be  rendered  beneficial  to  the  living. 
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BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

N’ATLRAL  APPEARAx\CE3 
IN  FEBRCIRY. 

Now  «!.'  .1^  irales  with  niihlor  influence  blow, 
f  •yj'l  ii'<r  It  skio,  and  melt  the  lalli  ig’  snowj 
'J'.’ie  sotK'n'J  sod  with  fertile  moisture  teems, 

And,  (r<  from  icy  bonds,  down  rush  the  swelling' 

s’.  aiDS.' 

The  earlier  part  of  this  moniTi  may  still  be 
reck  Kied  winter  :  though  the  cohl  generally 
begin*  to  abate.  I'he  days  are  sensibly  length- 
01. ..d ;  and  the  sun  has  power  enough  gradually 
to  melt  away  the  snow  and  ice.  Sunietiines  a 
suililen  thaw  comes  on,  with  a  south  wind,  and 
iMin,  which  at  once  dissolves  the  snow.  Tor¬ 
rent'  of  water  then  de.scetid  from  the  hills; 
CM'iy  little  hrook  and  rill  is  swclletl  to  a  large 
stie.trn,  and  the  ice  is  sw  ept  away  with  great 
violiuce  from  the  rivers.  'I'he  frost,  however, 
retuim  lor  ■«  time;  li-esh  snow  falls,  often  in 
pieat  quantities;  and  thus  the  weather  alter- 
uatelv  changes  duiing  most  p.irt  of  this  month. 

Various  signs  of  returning  spring  occur  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  in  February.  Tlie  wooiliark,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  sweetest  of  our  songsters, 
often  b.'gins  his  note  at  the  vt-ry  entrance  of  the 
inmiih  Not  long  after  rooks  begin  to  pair,  and 
pee.'U  to  lay. — The  thrush  and  chatiinch  then 
add  to  the  early  music  of  the  groves.  Moles  go 
to  work  in  throwing  up  tin  ii  hillocks  as  soon  a 
theeai’h  is  softened.  I'nJcr 'Ome  of  tlm  h'rgest, 
a  hull'  -jflow  ttic  .surface  of  the  earth,  they  make 
their  nr'is  of  moss  in  which  lour  or  live  young 
are  I  :.  'I  at  a  time.  'fhC'C  animals  live  on 
worm  io-ecls,  ami  the  roots  of  plants.  They 
do  oioi  t;  mischief  i;i  gardens,  hy  iooseniiig  and 
devouiirig  flower-roots;  hut  in  the  fields  they  do 
no  more  damage  than  rendering  the  surlace  ol 
the  ■_ioiiiid  nneriual  hy  their  hillocks,  wliich 
ohsti  net  the  scythe  in  mow  ing.  They  are  sai  l 
-jiImi  to  jii-  ree  tlie  sides  of  d.uns  and  canals,  ami 
let  out  ;ii.‘  water  ;  hut  this  can  only  lie  .in  :i«y- 
dental  or(  urience,  attended  with  their  ow; 
destriiei'  111. 

M.iiir  pl.  nts  emerge  from  nrider  ground  in 
Fe’ii  11.11  V,  hilt  few  flowers  yet  adoin  the  tields 
oi-'gaidia-.  .*snow-diops  in  general  arc  fully 
opened  iiom  the  heginiiing  of  the  month,  otten 
peeping  iioMi  the  midst  ol  the  snow! 

‘  Mrca-rls  now'  the  snow-drop  dares  appear. 

The  'ir-i  pale  hlo.-som  of  the  uiiripeii'd  year; 

A'  I  e  ra's  hreaili  by  some  iraiisO  riiiiiig  power, 
i  l.i  I  hanged  an  ieii  le  into  a  liower ; 

Jt-  name  and  hue  the  seenlless  plant  retains, 

And  winter  lingers  in  its  iey  veins.’ 

Tlie  aliler-trec  discloses  its  flow'er-hnds ;  the 
r.iikins  of  the  ha/.el  liecome  very  conspicuous  in 
the  hedges,  and  young  leaves  appear  on  the  i 
gooir'hei  ry  and  cm  rant  hushes  The  larnier,  as 
SooTi  as  the  ground  is  Mjifieienlly  thawed, 
plmiglis  his  fallows:  sows  beans  and  pease,  and 
lye  spiing  wheat. 

*  Jovoiis  ih’  impatient  hiishniidman  perceives 
Keleniiiig  naiiire,  and  his  lusty  slet'rs 
Drives  Ironi  their  stalls,  to  where  the  well-us'd 
plo  igh 

Lies  ill  the  lurrovv.  loosen’d  from  the  frost ; 

Ti'ere,  nnrclusmg,  to  the  liariie..s’d  ^nkc 
Tliev  lenil  their  shoulder,  and  begin  their  toil, 

(  li'-er'd  by  the  simple  song  .'md  soaring  lark. 
Meaiuvhile,  incuinbent  o'er  lire  sinning  share. 

The  ina-ter  leans,  removes  liie  oosirnetiiig  <  lay, 
Winds  the  whole  work,  and  .sidelong  lays  die  glebe. 
\k'lnlo.  ihrongii  the  iieighhoring  fiehl  the  sower-slarks,  j 
\\  nil  measnr'il  step,  and  lib'ral  throws  the  gram  . 
Into  the  Iriiitl'ul  tmsoin  of  tlie  ground.’  ■ 

The  hU'hiutdman  also,  at  this  season,  sets  bis  I 
early  noi.iloes;  di;dns  his  wet  laml;  dresses  j 
Slid  repair-  l.is  Itedecs;  lops  his  tie  s,  .ai  d  plants  j 
,  -e  kinds  whieli  love  i  wet  soil,  ;.s  poplars  an!  ; 
w  iilow  s  ;  and,  w  ith 

- '  Taney  lir'i!,  anticipates  their  grow  th.’ 

WINTER  IN  THE  POEAR  REGIONS. 

Nor  are  the  sy  mptoms  of  returning  spring 
cont'ined  to  the  inhabitints  of  our  temperate 
climate  ;  they  also  begin,  'owards  the  middle  of 
this  month,  to  be  sensibly  felt  by  those  of  the* 
iev  regions  of  the  noi  lit.  I 

Then  winter,  fiowever,  is  very  dilTererit  from 
ours,  'f’hc  single  night  of  the  country  about 
Spitzhergen  begins  aimut  the  iftith  of  October. 
'I'he  siin  then  sets,  ami  never  appears  till  about 
the  lOtb  of  February.  .\  glimmering,  indeed, 
continues  some  weeks  after  the  setting  of  the 
sun:  then  succeed  clouds  ami  thick  darkness, 
bi'cken  l>y  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  is  as 
luminotis  as  in  Engiaml,  and  during  this  long 
night  shines  w'ith  mitailing  lustre.  The  cold 
strengthens  with  the  new  year;  and  the  sun  is 
ushered  in  with  an  unusual  severity  of  frost. 
By  the  middle  of  March,  the  cheerful  light 
gro'ws  strong,  the  arctic  foxes  leave  their  holes: 
ami  the  scj-iowl  resort  in  great  multitudes  to 
their  breeding  places.  The  sun  acts  no  more 
after  the  Idth  of  May.  The  distinction  of  day 
and  night  is  then  lost. 

But  to  make  u^  for  the  want  of  sunshine  in 
such  a  long  and  tedious  winter,  the  wisdom  ami 
goodness  of  God  has  amply  provided,  h}*  furnisli- 
iiig,  in  addition  to  the  light  of  the  moon,  the 
northern  inhabitants  of  oiir  globe  w  ith  such  u 
copious  display  of  the  aurora  borealis,  or  what 
the  common  people  here  call  strtuuiers. 

It;  Shetland,  these  northern  lights,  which  the 
natiyes  call  merry  dancers,  are  the  constant 
attendants  ol  the  clear  evenings,  and  prove  great 
relicts  amid  the  gloom  of  the  long  winter  nights. 
Ttiey  commonly  appear  at  twilight  near  the 
horizon,  of  a  dun  color,  approaching  to  yellow  ; 
sometimes  continuing  in  tliat  slate  for  several 
hours  without  any  apparent  motion;  alter  which 


they  break  out  into  streams  of  stronger  light, 
spreailing  into  columns,  and  altering  slowly  inio 
ten  thousand  ditlercnt  shapes,  varying  their 
colors  from  all  the  tints  of  yellow  to  the  most 
obscure  russet.  They  often  cover  the  whole 
hemi.sphere,  and  then  make  the  most  brilliant 
.appearance.  Their  motions  at  theso  times  are 
most  amazingly  quick;  and  they  astonish  the 
spectator  with  the  rapid  changes  of  their  form. 
They  break  out  in  places  w  here  none  were  seen 
before,  skimming  briskly  along  the  heavens. 
On  a  sudden  they  are  extinguished,  and  leave 
behind  a  unifonniy  dusky  tract. 

'i'his  again  is  illuminated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  as  suddenly  left  a  dull  black.  In  certain 
nights  they  assume  the  appearance  of  vast 
columns,  on  one  side  of  the  deepest  yellow,  on 
th'j  otiier  declining  away  fill  it  becomes  uiidis- 
tinguished  from  tlie  sky.  They  have  generally 
a  strong  tremulous  motion  from  end  to  end,  which 
continues  till  tlie  wliole  vanishes.  In  a  word, 
we,  wiio  only  see  the  extremities  of  tliese 
northern  phenomena,  have  but  a  faint  idea  of 
ilieir  splendor  and  their  motions. 

In  Siberia  there  is  one  species  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  which  regularly  appears  between  the 
north-east  and  cast,  like  a  luminous  rainbow, 
witli  nombers  of  coliinms  of  light  radiating  from 
t.  Beneath  tlie  arch  is  a  darkness,  through 
wliici)  tlie  stars  appear  witii  some  hiiliiancy. 
rtiere  is  anu:her  kind,  whicti  begins  with  cer- 
ain  insulated  rays,  Iiom  the  north,  and  others 
fom  the  nortfi-east.  They  augment  little  by 
litile  till  they  tili  the  whole  sky,  and  Ibrm  a 
!  plendor  of  colors  lich  .as  gold,  rubies,  and 
emeialds;  but  ilie  attendant  phenomena  strike 
the  beholders  with  horror;  lor  they  cinckle, 
sparkle,  his.s,  make  a  whistling  sound,  ami  a 
noi-e  even  equal  to  artificial  fireworks. 

In  Hudson’s  bay,  moi cover,  the  hrmarnent  in 
winter,  is  not  without  it.s  beauties.  The  night 
is  enlivened  by  tlie  atfoia  borealis,  which 
spreads  a  tliousand  dillerent  liglits  and  colors 
over  llie  wiiole  concave  of  the  sky,  not  to  be 
defaced  even  by  Itii  splendor  of  tlie  full  moon; 
and  tlte  .‘'tars  aie  of  a  lieiy  red  ie«s. 

WONDERS  OK  THE  NORTH. 

As  we  advance  into  lliese  dreary  regions,  we 
meet  witli  tlio-e  pi -turesque  object.*  which 
ditract  and  captivate  tlie  most  incurious  eye.  in 
•.he  iey  seas,  and  p.irticularly  at  Spitzhergen 
(whieli  i*  the  largest  of  tliat  group  ot  Irozeii 
is  lands. w  liicli  go  under  that  name, or  thal  of  New 
(jiee.nliind,)  liie  forms  assumed  by  the  ice  aie 
(  xtiemel)  pleasing.  'I'iie  surface  of  that  wliich 
is  congealetl  Itom  tlie  sea  wat^r  is  Hut,  even, 
,iml  bald,  rcsei..biing  wliiie  sugar,  an  I  i.s 
rapaiile  ol  In-ing  slid  upon.  Tlie  gie.aler  pieces, 
or  tields,  are  many  leagues  in  leiigiii:  tlie 
smaller  are  ihe  meadows  ol  the  seals,  on  wliicli 
itiose  animals,  at  limes,  fiolir.  by  liiindieds.  The 
1  motion  ol  the  smaller  pieces  is  as  rapid  as  the 
currents:  »lie  greater,  which  are  sometimes 2<tU 
leagues  long,  and  sixty  or  eiglily  bioad,  move 
-lowly  and  majestically.  Tliey  often  fix  Ibr  a 
lime,  immoveable  by  the  power  of  the  ocean, 
and  Iben  produce  near  the  liori’zon  that  bright 
while,  called  by  maiiiiers  tlie  bhnk  of  the  ice. 
I'hcse  fioat  in  tlie  sea  like  so  many  rugged 
niouiilaiiis,  and  arc  sometimes  five  or  six  iiuii- 
dretl  yards  thick  ;  1  ut  the  far  greater  part  i.s 
concetjed  beneath  the  water.  Tlicse  aie  con¬ 
tinually  increa.sed  in  heiglit  by  Ihe  freezing  ol 
llic  spray  ol  tlie  sea,  or  of  the  melted  -now  w  hich 
tails  on  tliem.  Those  which  reDiain  in  lliis 
liozen  climate  receive  continual  grow  th  ;  others 
aie  gradually  wafted  by  Ihe  northern  winds  into 
t  souiliei  n  latitudes,  and  melt  by  degrees,  by  the 
beat  of  liie  sun,  till  they  waste  away,  and  dis- 
ap|ipar  in  the  boundless  element. 

The  colli-ion  of  tlie  great  tields  of  ice  in  liigh 
latiiiides  is  often  attended  with  a  noise,  that  i 
tor  tin;  time  takes  away  the  power  of  lieariiig  j 
any  Miing  else;  and  tlie  meeting  of  the  losser 
tields  is  attended  with  a  grinding  of  unspeakable 
horror.  The  water  which  dasiies  against  the 
motintainous  ice  freezes  into  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms,  and  gives  the  voyager  ideal  towns, 
streets,  churelies,  steeples,  and  every  silane 
wliirli  imagination  can  trame. 

'I'lie  icebergs  or  glaciers  of  the  north-west  of 
Spiizltergcn  are  among  tlie  capital  wonders  ol 
tile  country. 

Frost  spoils  with  these  icebergs,  and  gives 
tiiem  majestic  as  well  as  otlier  most  singular 
forms. —  .Masses  have  been  seen  assuming  tlie 
shape  of  a  gothic  church,  with  arched  windows 
and  all  the  rich  (racery  of  that  style,  composed 
of  w  hat  an  .\rabian  tale  would  scarcely  dare  to 
rei.'ilc,  of  crystal  of  the  ricliest  sapphirine  blue. 
Tables  w  ith  oite  or  more  feet,  and  often  immense 
llat-riofed  temples,  .‘•upported  by  round  tran»- 
piretit  columns  of  cerulean  hue,  fioat  by  the 
asioiiishcd  spectator.  The  icebergs  are  the 
creation  of  ages,  and  receive  annually  addi¬ 
tional  lieights,  by  the  falling  of  snow  and  rain, 
which  often  instantly  freezes,  and  more  than 
repairs  the  loss  by  the  influence  of  the  melting 
sun. 

Such  are  part  of  the  wonderful  phenomena  of 
llic  polar  regions,  and  the  best  improvement  we 
can  make  of  such  awlul  and  terrific  scenes,  is  to 
compare  them  witli  what  we  daily  behold  at 
liome,  and  learn  contentment  with  tliat  spot, 
where  Providence,  all-wise,  has  fixed  our 
residence. 

‘  One  of  the  great  arts  to  escape  superfluous 
uneasiness,  (,s-,\ys  a  celebrated  writer,)  is  to  fiee 
our  minds  Irom  tlie  habit  of  comparing  our  con¬ 
dition  witli  thit  of  Olliers  on  whom  ilie  blessings 
of  liie  are  more  tiouir.ifully  bestowed, or  w  itli 
imaginary  states  of  deliglit  and  security,  perliap- 
unattainable  by  mortals.  Few  are  placed  in  a 
situation  so  gloomy  and  disiresslul  as  not  to  f»ee, 
every  day,  beings  more  forlorn  and  miserable, 

Ii  om  whom  they  may  learn  to  rejoice  at  their 
own  lot. 


‘A  native  of  England,  pinched  w  ith  the  Irosts 
of  December,  may  lessen  his  alTeclion  for  his 
own  country  by  siifieiing  his  imagination  to 
i  wander  in  the  vales  ot  Asia,  and  sport  among 
woods  that  are  always  green,  and  streams  that 
murmur;  but  if  he  turns  his  thoughts  toward 
Ihe  polar  regions,  and  considers  the  nations  to 
whom  a  great  portion  of  the  year  is  darkness, 
and  wlio  are  condemned  to  pass  weeks  and 
months  amid  mountains  of  snow,  he  will  soon 
recover  his  tranquility ;  and,  while  he  stirs  his 
fire,  or  throws  his  cloak  about  him,  reflect  how- 
much  he  owes  to  Providence,  that  he  is  not 
placed  in  Greenland  or  Siberia.’ 


METEOROLOGY. 

RED  SNOW. 

The  e.xtraonliiiary  phenomenon  of  red 
snow  oh.serveil  hy  Capt.  Rosa  and  other 
Arctic  voyagers,  iiatiirally  excited  the 
greatest  interest  lioth  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  singular  u.spect  of  a  stiiistance,  with 
which  we  never  liiil  to  a.«sociaie  an  idea  ol 
tlie  [lurest  and  most  raiiiant  whiteness,  has 
been  ascertained  to  result  from  an  assem- 


Human  Combustion. 

A  most  curious,  and,  if  not  well  anlhen- 
ticated,n  scarcely  credible  species  of  spon¬ 
taneous  iriflainination,  has  been,  in  a  few 
rare  instances,  known  to  occur  in  the  Jiu- 
inan  body.  It  is  not  quite  certain  indeed, 
whether  the  first  inflammation  lias  been 
quite  spontaneous,  or  caused  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  u  lighted  substance;  but  in  these 
melancholy  accident.^,  the  body  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  sulferers  has  been  brought  to  a 
.«tate  of  such  high  combustibility,  that  the 
flame  once  kindled,  has  gone  on  witliout 
other  fuel,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  every 
jiart,  (the  bones  and  extremities  excepted) 
and,  as  it  appears,  has  been  altemied  with 
actual  flame,  of  a  lambent  faint  light.  This 
change  is  the  more  remaikable,  as  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  in  all  its  usual  stales,  both  of 
health  and  disease,  is  scarcely  at  all  of  itself 
combnslible,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  ashes 
witlioiit  the  assistance  of  a  very  large  pile 
of  faggots,  or  other  fuel ;  as  universal  exjie- 
rience,  in  tlie  very  ancient  mode  of  sepul¬ 
ture,  and  the  history  of  martyrdom.®,  nbuii- 
danlly  sliews.  Cases  of  this  htimun  com- 


blage  of  very  minute  vegetable  bodies,  Ih*- 
longing  to  the  clas.s  of  crypfogramic  plants  i  biistion  on  record,  have  oecnrreil  indift'erent 
and  the  natural  order  calleil  algen.  'They  ;  countries.  I'wo  of  them,  well  anllieiitica- 
Ibrni  the  species  named  protococcus  nivalis  tetl,  are  recorded  in  the  Pliilosoi'.liirari  rans- 
liy  Agardli,  which  is  synonymoos  with  the  actions,  anil  occurred  in  Kngland  ;  tind  a 
iiredo  nivalis  of  Mr.  ilaiier.  'J’his  plant  few  others  in  Italy,  France,  ami  elsewhere, 
seems  by  no  means  peculiar  t»  the  Arc.ir|Jii  all  but  one,  the  sidijecis  of  them  have 
snows,  hilt  occurs  on  limestone  rocks  in  tlie  been  females,  niilicr  advanced  in  life,  of  in- 
i  island  of  Lismore  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  |  dolent  habit.s,  and  apparently  much  addict- 
'  among  the  Alpine  and  other  conntries  of  i  ed  to  spirituous  liquors. 

Kurojic.  Saussnre  observed  it  so  long  ago  i 

as  in  the  year  17(50  on  .Mount  Breven  in  “ 

j^Witzcrland,  uiid  so  fr<fquently  after  lliatj  Quagga. 

period,  that  he  expresses  his  surpri.se  at  its  ^  and  has  been 

liavMig  esi:aped  tlie  not  ice  cl  ►scdienehzei  jin  ,.onfoniuled  witli  the  Zi  lirti.  Jt  is 

and  other  learned  travellers.  Ramiond,  p.ow,  however,  acknowle.lge.l  to  be  a  di.s- 

whose  obscnat.ons  so  beautifully  combine  „|lied  to  it,  Imt 

the  precision  ol  science  wiih  the  |.ercepi-.on  ; 

of  tlie  picinre.sq.i.*,  found  red  snow  on  the  ,  ,i,e  y.cbia,  and 

moimtams  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  did  Sommer- .  .bspos.  d  on  the  fore  parts  of  ll.e 

feldt  the  '"’tmiist.on  those  of  ay.- ,  ,„|,cr 

In  the  year  JH IB,  vast  masses  ol  the  i  s,,oMed  than  stiipe.l.  The  . . I  color, 

sidi-srance  over-spread  I, oil,  the  Apennines  ; 

and  the  Italian  Alj.s;  an.l  it  ,s  recorded, ,  ,, 

that  ten  years  prior  to  that  period,  the  vi-  :  naMire  than  the  zr 


cinity  of  Belhiiio  and  Feltri  were  covered 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  centimcires  will 
lose-coloreil  snow. 

According  to  Captain  Ros.®,  the  Aretit 
mountains  on  which  be  ohserveil  the  red 
snow  are  about  liOO  feet  liigii,  and  extenil  B 
miles  in  length.  The  deplli  to  wliieli  the 
color  penetrated  has  been  variously  stated 
l,y  different  observers.  Some  foiiiiil  that  it 
descended  many  feet  beneaih  the  sin  face,  I 
while  others  never  ascertained  that  it  spread  I 
lieyond  one  or  two  iiicht-s.  'There  is  no 


I  ra,  and  is  said  to  have  heen  *iicce.sslidly 
ii.sed  hy  some  of  the  Ihilch  colonists  at  the 
.  !  Cape,  in  the  manner  ol'  a  horse,  for  d:an<.'ht, 
(Jke.  It  iiihahils  the  Siitiie  pans  ol  Aliiea 
ns  tlie  Zeliia,  I  lit  is  roonil  in  separate  la  rds, 
never  a.ssociaiiiig  with  tluit  species. 


QUESTIONS 

E  EAST  NUMBER  OK  THE  I.YCECM. 

What  is  the  configuration  of  tlie  crater  of 


rea.son  to  suppose  that  the  coloring  rnattei  '  Mount  Etna.’ 
itself,  as  well  as  the  snow,  is  .-i  meteoiolog-  j  Wh.it  is  die  size  of  the  crater? 
icid  product,  idlliougli  lliiriiholdt  certainly  j  Will  you  give  some  account  of  tlie  appear- 
mentions  a  sliower  of  ri'il  hail  which  fell  at  ;  'ance  ol  ihe  crater  as  seen  liuia  its  edge 
Pantiiio  de  Cnanacos,  in  Sonrii  America. — 

Moisture  is  no  douht  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  plant,  ns  it  is  to  that  ol'  all 
the  other  aigte ;  lint  when  once  formed,  it 
seems  to  jio.ssess  the  pout  r  of  continiieil  j 
and  increasing  vegetation,  even  over  rocks 
and  stoue.s,  with  only  an  occasional  siqiply 
of  fluid.  The  jiropagation  of  minute  veg- 
etahle  forms,  like  the  increase  of  animal¬ 
cules,  is  efl'ected,  under  favorable  circiini-! 


Is  iliere  more  than  one  crater  to  Etna  ?  and 
will  you  desciilie  ihe  olhei  ? 

M  ill  you  give  an  account  of  the  observations 
made  by  the  traveller  as  related  in  the  extract  ? 

What  .ire  the  exercises  of  the  school  lyccuiii 
I  lately  foiiiied  in  the  town  ol  F.  ? 

Wlcai  was  the  inaiiiier  of  the  boys  on  its  first 
I  formalion 

[  \\  hat,  after  it  had  been  a  short  fiiiie  in  opera¬ 

tion  ? 

W  hat  is  tlie  popular  feeling  with  regard  to 


1111.11111-  w  iiat  IS  tlie  popular  tccung  with  i 
stance.®,  with  a  rapidity  of  devclopemenl  j  attending  ihe  meetings  ol  this  lycenni  ? 
truly  astonishing;  and  the  most  pnihahli.' i  Give  some  account  of  its  foiination  and 
conjecture  seems  to  lie,  that  .«now  is  not  llie  progress  ? 

natural  sitnulion  of  the  protococcus  nivalis.  \  Wliat  two  principles  are  illustrated  by  the 
lint  tliat,  from  its  great  titnacitv  of  life,  it !  >«uccess  of  tliis  Lyceum  ? 
not  only  preserve.®  its  vitality  on'thnt  chillv  j  “^^essary  ,o  subject  ail  sheaves  ? 

and  imgenial  surface,  Imt,  during  the  partial  >  "’hat  does  President  Peecher  think  the  tale 
thawing  of  the  snow,  contimies  to  increase  t  republics  depends  upon  ? 

What  should  be  the  gieut  aim  in  e/Torts  to 
assist  the  west  ? 

What  are  the  first,  the  second,  the  third,  the 
fourth,  and  fifth  propositions  of  Mr.  Slui  tevanl? 
In  what  are  fishes  inferior  to  other  animals? 
Will  you  give  Ihe  distinctive  trails  of  fishes  ? 
Wliat  is  Ihe  new  invention  of  Mr.  Perry  thal 
is  thought  to  he  of  value  ? 

W  ill  you  describe  his  map?  and  in  what  is 
it  superior  to  common  maps  ? 

Will  you  give  some  of  the  leading  objects  of 
the  School  Agent  Society  ? 

What  distinguishes  civilized  from  uncivilized 
nations  ? 

Will  you  give  some  traits  in  the  character  of 
the  uncivilized  tribes  mentioned  in  the  evening 
entertainment. 

What  was  the  guide  to  ships  in  the  early 


iirid  itinlti|,ly.  If  such  he  the  case,  it  is 
easy  to  su|ipnsc  how  a  wide  expanse  may 
he  covered  with  this  red  siifTiision,  during 
the  dissolving  and  occasional  flowing  of  the 
snowy  waters.  When  once  estaliiished 
among  the  eternal  snows  of  the  north,  it 
hecomes  more  numerous  than  the  sands  of 
the  ocean;  and,  increasing  in  density  from 
year  to  year,  at  last  presents  to  the  astonish¬ 
ed  and  admiring  navigator  a  sight  more 
surprising  in  its  reality  than  any  of  the 
fabled  wonders  of  an  Arabian  tale. — [Ex'd. 

[The  al'ove  extract  exemplifie.s  the  dependence 
of  one  branch  of  science  upon  another.  The 
extraordinarv  appearance  of  red  snow,  would 
have  excited  unlimited  wonder  in  the  mind  of 
a  mere  Meteorologist,  and  he  would  have 
either  lieen  silent  from  astonishment,  or  have 
attributed  the  red  appearance  of  the  snow  to 
one  of  the  numberless  freaks  of  Nature.  But 
the  Botanist  steps  in  to  his  assistance,  examines 
the  substance, and  not  only  assigns  the  cause  for 
this  seeming  departure  from  general  rules,  but 
classifies  and  arranges  the  coloring  matter.  Tlie 
Knowledge  of  the  science  of  Botany  is  more 
complete  after  such  investigation®,  for  eifh.er  an 
idea  01  an  unknown  genus  or  species  is  acquired, 
or  additional  light  is  thrown  upon  the  habits  or 
variations  of  known  species — and  the  Meteorolo¬ 
gist  or  observer  of  Nature  is  no  longer  at  a  loss 
in  what  manner  to  account  for  unnatural  ap¬ 
pearances.] — Ed. 


Are  the  fixed  stars  of  any  use  at  the  present 
day  in  directing  the  traveller? 

Is  frost  in  any  way  beneficial  to  the  farmer? 

Describe  the  phenomena  of  snow,  hail,  and 
hoar-frost  ? 

Give  some  account  of  the  saw-lly  ? 

Of  what  use  is  Ihe  saw  ?  and  how  is  it  used  ? 

What  principle  in  political  economy,  meets 
with  an  apt  illustration  in  the  habits  of  this 
insect  ? 

Describe  the  process  of  depositing  its  egg  ? 

Give  a  synopsis  of  Dr.  Ure’s  observations  on 
indigo  ? 


